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with those of merchant-captains from Manila who
had recently arrived in Hong Kong.

This subject of mines had been fully discussed in
the conferences of myself and staff and the captains
of our ships. We decided that submarine mines in
Boca Grande might safely be considered a negligible
quantity. First, the depth of water rendered the
planting of submarine mines in Boca Grande,, except
by experts of much experience, a matter of great dif-
ficulty; secondly, either contact or electrical mines
would deteriorate so rapidly in tropical waters as to
become ineffective in a short time after being placed;
and, thirdly, all agreed that the many reports of
warnings to vessels, of notices that the passage was
dangerous, of compulsory pilotage, and of spectacu-
lar zigzag courses appeared suspiciously like a cry
of "wolf/* intended to have its due effect upon a
presumptuous enemy.

It was a similar course of reasoning, I recalled,
that opened the Suez Canal during the Arabi Pasha
rebellion. Hundreds of merchant-steamers had been
blocked at the entrance to the canal in the fear of
mines said to have been planted by the Egyptians,
when an Italian man-of-war under the command of
a torpedo expert (late Vice-Admiral Morin, minister
of marine) appeared. He said that the Egyptians
had hardly skill enough to lay mines properly, and
if these had been laid as long as reported they were
probably innocuous. So he steamed through theowed to theappui. The risks taken were enormous but
